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ATTITUDES OF GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR: A STUDY OF THE 
DYNAMICS OF NATIONAL-SOCIALISTIC FOLLOWERSHIP 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the latter part of World War 
D II attitude and opinion question- 
naires were administered to German 
prisoners of war for purposes of propa- 
ganda intelligence. In reporting on this 
material today the purposes are: 

1. To provide a record of this particu- 
lar application of psychology, its or- 
ganization, method, and the validity of 
the method. 

2. To give data on the extent to which 
German prisoners accepted Hitler as the 


leader. 

3. To analyze which other attitudes 
went with acceptance and rejection of 
Hitler. 

4. To arrive at some understanding of 
the meaning of National Socialism to the 
Germans. 

5. To compare the prisoner-of-war 
findings with certain findings of the U. S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey obtained after 
the war. 


— 


Part I. METHOD 


1. DESCRIPTION OF THE METHOD 


HE bulk of the data of this study was 
ottainea by questionnaires adminis- 
tered to German prisoners of war who had 
been in captivity from about four days to 
two weeks. Groups of 50 to 100 prisoners 
were gathered in mess halls of prisoner- 
of-war enclosures, or in the open air if 
halls were unavailable. They were given 
a brief introductory talk to establish rap- 
port and to instruct them about filling in 
the questionnaire. They were told that 
they had been gathered for a kind of 
plebiscite because we were interested in 
how they felt and thought about a num- 
ber of issues; that this was their oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely; and 
that the ballot was strictly secret to assure 
this freedom. As a guaranty of secrecy 
they would be seated sufficiently far 
apart, would fold the filled-in question- 
naire and deposit it in a “ballot box” on 
their way out as soon as they were 
finished. Of course, the questionnaire 
would remain unsigned. After they were 
seated they were given questionnaire and 
pencil and, if the procedure took place 
in the open, also a small plywood tablet. 
The administration took about an hour 
per group, so that up to 800 men could 
be polled in one day. 

The questions were designed for vari- 
ous purposes: to obtain some estimate of 
German troop morale and its trends, to 
clarify problems of propaganda policy, to 
appraise the effectiveness of combat leaf- 
lets and other propaganda material, and 
to obtain a preview of German attitudes 
after defeat. A typical questionnaire is 
shown in English translation in the Ap- 
pendix. 

In administering the questionnaires 
one gained the impression that the pro- 
cedure was generally enjoyed by the pris- 


oners. For this the following explanation 
may be offered. The prisoners were men 
who had only recently escaped from the 
horrors of war and a very real threat to 
their lives. To be provided with writing 
material and asked for their opinion on 
questions which were much on their 
minds was apparently a welcome con- 
trast to the chaotic situations to which 
they had only recently been exposed, and 
tangible proof that they had fallen in 
good hands where people took an inter- 
est in their sentiments. Since the ques- 
tions were not of a military-intelligence 
nature, the prisoners—virtually without 
exception—did not fear that they were 
giving the enemy information of any 
value, that is, of the kind which should 
be withheld in accordance with their in- 
doctrination. All questions were phrased 
in objective, unemotional terms so as not 
to spoil rapport even with firmly con- 
vinced Nazis. Confirmed and antagonistic 
Nazis frequently seemed to welcome the 
procedure as a good opportunity to give 
their captors a piece of their mind. Onl) 
a negligible number of questionnaires, 
far less than one per cent, were returned 
in unusable condition. Only once did an 
entire group refuse to cooperate. They 
were women (army auxiliaries and 
nurses) who had already earned the repu- 
tation among the camp authorities of 
being particularly intractable. They re- 
fused to listen to any talk, and no ques 
tionnaires could be administered to 
them. 


2. HISTORY OF THE METHOD 
(1) Hertz-Habe Group 


Group questionnaires for the purpose 
of propaganda intelligence were adminis- 
tered to German prisoners of war for the 
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first time in Italy in November, 1943. 
The questionnaires were devised and ad- 
ministered by Captain Martin F. Hertz 
and Lieutenant Hans Habe for the Psy- 
chological Warfare Branch of the 5th 
U. S. Army. Professor Stuart C. Dodd, 
now with the American University at 
Beiruth, seems to have acted as consult- 
ant. 


(2) Wilson Group 


Beginning with the invasion of France 
on June 6, 1944 the method was used 
extensively and perfected by Surveys of 
the Intelligence Section of the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Division of Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(PWD, SHAEF). Surveys was staffed by 
personnel of the Overseas Branch of 
the Office of War Information (OWI) and 
was headed by Elmo C. Wilson, now di- 
rector of research of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Its staff included Jerome 
Bruner, now at Harvard University; 
Hazel Gaudet, subsequently with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; Hans Gott- 
lieb, now at New York University; John 
W. Riley, now with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and the present author. 
The function of Surveys was the study of 
attitudes and reactions to propaganda 
material among civilian populations in 
Allied occupied territory, at that time the 
French, and among German prisoners of 
war. With the exception of the author, 
who was concerned only with prisoner 
studies, the entire staff was concerned 
with both parts of the program. All the 
original statistical analyses on which the 
present paper is based were prepared by 
Hazel Gaudet. | 

In October, 1944 the Surveys group re- 
joined OWI as the Survey Section of the 
Overseas Branch in the European Thea- 
tre, continuing its work with civilian 
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populations (eventually including Ger- 
mans) and prisoners of war, but now 
specializing in problems of OWI output 
of magazines, special propaganda book- 
lets, radio broadcasts and films. A brief 
report of these activities was presented 
by Tide (8). The present paper is large- 
ly the report of the activities of the Wil- 
son group in the prisoner-of-war field. 


(3) Gurfein Group 


When the Wilson group became part 
of OWI, PWD continued the use of the 
group-questionnaire method with prison- 
ers of war for purposes of propaganda 
intelligence. These activities were con- 
ducted directly under Lt. Col. M. I. Gur- 
fein (a member of the New York Bar), 
chief of the Intelligence Section of PWD. 
He was assisted by Major Donald V. Mc- 
Granahan, now at Harvard University, 
and Lt. Morris Janowitz, now at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Max Ralis was largely 
responsible for collecting and processing 
the data. A brief account of the work of 
this group was given by Gurfein and 
Janowitz (5). 


(4) Dicks Group 


Lest a false impression be created, it 
must be pointed out that the group ques- 
tionnaire was only one method of secur- 
ing propaganda intelligence from prison- 
ers. Actually, the military placed the 
main emphasis on individual interroga- 
tions of prisoners; such interrogations 
were conducted by the thousands. For a 
considerable period this activity of the 
Intelligence Section of PWD was under 
the command of Lt. Col. H. V. Dicks, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, a psychia- 
trist, who was also in charge of some of 
the training of interrogators. While these 
interrogations were generally in narra- 
tive form, an attempt was made to 
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achieve quantification. This was done by 
providing an extensive schedule to be 
filled out by the interrogator after the 
interrogation. The schedule was pre- 
pared and some of the results were ana- 
lyzed by Hazel Gaudet of Surveys. 


3. THE SAMPLES 


The samples were selected from larger 
groups of prisoners, usually on the basis 
of availability or of least interference 
with the camp routine. The samples were 
not random, in the sense that each mem- 
ber of a universe or population had an 
equal chance of appearing in the sample. 
The samples were certainly not selected 
as typical cross-sections of the German 
‘population as a whole, nor had we any 
a priori knowledge as to the extent to 
which they were representative of the 
German army. They were truly acci- 
dental samples. 

Some of the known biases of the sam- 
ples are: (a) They are exclusively males; 
(b) they are mostly under 30 years of 
age; (c) they include an unduly small 
proportion—if any—of the higher socio- 
economic levels, since they consist only 
of privates and a small number of non- 
commissioned officers. 

In Table 1 are listed and briefly de- 
scribed all the samples from which re- 
sults are given in the present report. 

The r umber or letter symbol for each 
sample in Table 1 was chosen so as to 
indicate the group which undertook the 
survey. Samples designated by Arabic 
numerals 1-6 were surveyed by the Hertz- 
Habe group; those with Roman numerals 
I-VIII, by the Wilson group; those with 
small letters a-d, by the Gurfein group; 
and the sample designated by A was sur- 
veyed by Dicks’ individual interrogators. 
The samples will be identified through- 
out the present report by these symbols. 


Statistical breakdowns of results are avail. 
able only from the Wilson-group surveys 
and the one Dicks sample which was also 
analyzed by the Wilson group. The pres. 
ent report is almost entirely based on this 
material, particularly on the results from 
Sample V on which the most thorough 
statistical analysis is available. 

For some of the samples the age dis. 
tribution is known. It is presented in 
Table 2, where it is compared with Amer. 
ican figures of slightly over g million 
inducted and enlisted men at the time of 
their entry into the Army between No. 
vember, 1940 and December, 1944. 

The striking characteristic of the Ger. 
man distribution is that on the average 
only about one quarter fell in the 21-30 
years bracket, as against 63 per cent in 
the American distribution. The Ameri- 
can figures, of course, refer to age of in- 
duction rather than age in the field, so 
that the field Army must have shown a 
shift throughout towards the older 
brackets. Although the two sets of figures 
as presented are not strictly comparable, 
their juxtaposition serves to accentuate 
the obviously atypical age distribution of 
the Germans. Since this phenomenon can 
hardly be explained on the basis that the 
young and the old were so much more 
prone to become prisoners than the mid- 
dle group, we must conclude that the dis 
tribution is fairly representative of the 
German Army at that time. This leads to 
the further conclusion, which we offer as 
a finding quite incidental to the main 
discussion of the present paper, that by 
the time of the invasion of France the 
German Army had lost the greatest part 
of its best man power. The Germans 
would have needed five times more men 
of the 21-30 year bracket to equal the 
American age distribution. 
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TABLE 1 
BrieF DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE SAMPLES 


Identifi- | Date Date Place 
cation of of of 

Number 

or Latte Poll Capture Capture 


Military Composition and/or 


ilitary Situation 


Number 


German retreat up to Cassino 
Stabilization of German line 


1944 
3 Italy Stationary fighting 320 
4 Italy _fiascos at Cassino and | 290 
nzio 
ef fe Italy Attrition warfare at Cassino | 311 
and Anzio 
6 Italy Initial phase of Allied Rome e 
victory 
I July 9 June 26-28 | Cherbourg Navy supply, labor service, en- | 363 
ineers, infantry, airforce 
II July 21 | July 1-17 Carentan to St. Lo} Infantry, tanks, airforce 155 


Ill Aug. 3 | July 26-27 | St. Lo Plot against Hitler July 20, | 165 RD» 
Breakthrough at St. Lo July 
25, infantry 
IV Aug. 17 | Aug. 1-10 | St. Malo to Airforce 160 
Le Mans 
V Sept. ro | Aug.-Sept. | Metz to Nancy SS, tanks, first line infantry, | 643 RD 
second line infantry 
VII Nov. 13 | Sept.-Oct. | Brest, Aachen Tanks, airborne infantry, mar- | 513 RD 
Belgium, Holland ines, anti-aircraft, artillery 
b Nov. 15-30 | Aachen, Metz 


VII Westfront Post defeat 813 


4. RELIABILITY OF THE METHOD 


Regarding group questionnaire returns 
of prisoners of war there naturally arises 
the question of the truthfulness of the 
replies. This question is tied up with that 
of reliability, precision, or consistency. If 
we find consistencies, we must assume 
that the replies are relatively truthful, 
because it is unlikely that fabrications 
could show consistencies. Especially if the 
consistencies are in accordance with what 
one would expect on the basis of previous 


* Where spaces are left blank, information is not ascertainable. 

> RD following the number of respondents indicates that all respondents are ‘‘Reichs-Deutsche,”’ 
meaning from the old Reich and not including prisoners from territories annexed by Hitler, i.e. ‘“Volks- 
Deutsche.” Where the suffix is absent, some Volks-Deutsche may be included. 

° Size of sample is approximately 300; exact data not available. 


knowledge, they must be taken as signs 
of truthfulness. Three of the five indica- 
tors of consistency listed by Blankenship 


(2) are applicable to the present data, as 
follows. 


(a) Similarity of Results from Separate 
Surveys 


In questions which were repeated 
with several samples and which were of a 
nature unlikely to be affected by the com- 
position of the sample or other factors, 


1943 
1 Approximately same as samples | and 35 | 
| 
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TABLE 2 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOME PRISONER SAMPLES AND OF THE AMERICAN ARMY POPULATION 
INDUCTED AND ENLISTED BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 1940 AND DECEMBER, 1944 


(Percentages) 
Ge i 
rm rman prisoner samples American 
1& Il V VI VII VIII Total 

Under 21 20 42 31 43 13 30 13 
21-30 18 28 24 24 32 26 63 
Over 30 53 30 45 33 55 44 24 
Total number 462T 643 642 513 813 —ié‘é«gns7z8§ over 9 million 


* The writer is indebted for these figures to Mapheus Smith, Assistant Chief, Records and Research 


Division, Office of Selective Service Records. 


Bagg total for I and II combined is smaller than the figures for I and II separately as shown in 
Table 1 since the combination includes only Reichs-Deutsche. 


virtually no variation was found from 
survey to survey. An example is shown 
in Table 3. The argument that the pris- 
oners simply told us what we wanted to 
hear does not hold; among the same sam- 
ples as those in Table 3, 34-56 per cent 


TABLE 3 


CONSISTENCY IN REPLIES TO THE QUESTION 
“Before your capture have you ever been told that 
the Americans mistreat their prisoners?” 


(Percentages) 
Sample Yes No No Answer 
I 5 95 ° 
2 4 93 3 
3 6 go 4 
4 5 gr 4 
5 3 94 3 
6 6 go 4 


stated that they disbelieved the contents 
of our leaflets, as shown in Table 4. 


(b) Internal Consistency of Interlock- 
ing Information 

Comparison of the data in Table 4 
with replies to the question, “Jn Italy 
[In France] have you seen Anglo-Ameri- 
can leaflets in German language?” shows 
that by and large the more a sample 
admitted having seen leaflets, the smaller 
was the percentage of disbelief. This re- 
lationship is shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 4 


_, DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO THE QUESTION 
‘Did you believe that the statements of the Anglo- 
American leaflets corresponded with the facts?” 


(Percentages) 
Sample Yes No No Answer 
I 40 47 13 
2 40 35 25 
3 46 34 20 
4 22 48 30 
5 19 56 25 
6 36 39 25 


The rank-order correlation of the two 
sets of percentages is —.70. Several ex 
planations of this correlation are possi- 
ble, the merits of which do not interest 
us here. But the existence of a meaning- 


TABLE 5 


ADMISSION OF HAvING SEEN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
LEAFLETS AND DISBELIEF IN THEIR CONTENTS 


(Percentages) 
Seen ‘Disbelieved 
Sample Leaflets Leaflets 
I 59 47 
2 7° 35 
3 54 34 
4 5° 48 
5 48 56 
6 79 39 
9 31 
Ifl 84 8 
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ful relationship of replies in a series of 
g samples is further support for the re- 
liability of the method. 

A second example of consistency of 
interlocking information follows. One 
would expect that those respondents who 
had confidence in Hitler would have 
higher morale and more Nazi attitudes 
than those who did not. This expectation 
was borne out with such regularity that 
it was deemed justified to divide the sam- 
ples into high and low morale groups on 
the basis of replies to this question alone. 
A few examples from Sample V are given 
in Table 6. 

On many issues the difference between 
those who did and those who did not 
trust Hitler was not as pronounced as 
this. But it always pointed in the direc- 
tion consistent with the expressed basic 
attitude. 


(c) Internal Consistency of Replies to 
Respondents’ Backgrounds 

Ore would expect hungry prisoners to 
express less satisfaction with their treat- 
ment than well-fed ones, if the measuring 
instrument is reliable. Sample V offers 
the opportunity to test this hypothesis. 
These prisoners were polled in an open- 
field enclosure only about 50 miles be- 
hind the front. Four hundred of them 
had been in the enclosure for several days 
during which they had been fed two K- 
rations per day (Sub-sample 3). They 
were polled during the morning. The 
only prisoners available for polling dur- 
ing that afternoon were those who had 
just arrived by convoys from the front 
lines. Due to supply difficulties they had 
not been fed since their capture, for four 
days as rumor had it. Two hundred of 
these were polled after they had eaten 
one K-ration (Sub-sample 2), while an- 
other 177 were polled even before they 
had received any food (Sub-sample 1). 
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TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP OF ATTITUDES ON SEVERAL 
IssUES TO CONFIDENCE IN HITLER. 


SAMPLE V 
(Percentages) 
No 
Confidence 
“Do you believe that Germany will win the war?” 
Germany will win 56 2 
Germany will lose 21 88 
No answer 23 10 


“Do you believe that Germany still has some war- 
decisive secret weapons?” 
Germany has secret 


weapons 68 9 
Germany has no se- 

cret weapons 15 80 
No answer 17 II 


“In your opinion was the Gestapo originally good 
for Germany or bad?” 


66 18 
Bad 12 61 
No answer 22 21 


“Do you think that most higher German civil service 
officials should keep their jobs after the war?” 


Should keep jobs 47 13 
Should not keep jobs 29 77 
No answer 24 10 

Total Number 419 122 


In Table 7 the replies to the question 
“Have you been treated well since your 
capture?” are shown for the three sub- 
samples of Sample V together with those 
of Sample I, which latter may be con- 
sidered typical for the excellent condi- 
tions prevailing in our larger enclosures 
in England at the beginning of the in- 
vasion. 

Table 7 clearly shows that the expected 
relationship between satisfaction with 
treatment and feeding conditions finds 
expression through the measuring instru- 
ment. The relatively high level of satis- 
faction even under adverse conditions 
may be explained as follows. For newly 
captured prisoners, being out of danger 
is a satisfaction in itself; the prisoners ap- 
preciated the absence of violence on the 
part of their American guards; and they 
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TABLE 7 


SATISFACTION OF PRISONERS WITH THEIR TREATMENT, IN RELATION TO FEEDING CONDITIONS 
(Percentages) 


Sample V. Imprisoned in France, unsheltered Sample | 


Sub-sample 2 
Not fed since 
capture 
except 
one K-ration 


Response 


in 
of prisoners 


ngland, 
sheltered and 
fed regular 
Army rations 


Sub-sample 3 
Fed two 
K-rations 
per day 


Sub-sample 1 
Not fed since 
capture 


Well treated 80 gl 
Not well treated 19 7 
No answer I 2 


Total number 203 400* 


‘ * Numbers for Sample V add up to 780 against 643 in Table 1 because Volksdeutsche are included 
ere. 


understood that their deprivations were 
not due to malice but to temporary cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
authorities. 

To sum up this section, we have shown 
that the group questionnaire method 
with German prisoners of war is reason- 


ably reliable and that, in general, the re- 
sults can be taken with a good deal of 
confidence in the sincerity of the re- 
spondents. 


5. VALIDITY OF THE METHOD 


The ultimate criterion for the validity 
of any survey is some sort of behavior 
on the part of the universe or popula- 
tion which was sampled by the survey. 
The next best criterion is comparison 
with other sources of information regard- 
ing the attitudes and opinions with 
which the survey is concerned. 

Regarding the second criterion, survey 
results were compared with results 
from individual interrogations and other 
sources of information, and were usually 
confirmed. One instance of disagreement 
occurred soon after the Normandy inva- 
sion, when some interrogation reports 
indicated that the German soldiers were 
systematically warned by their leaders 
of mistreatment in American captivity. 


Per contra, survey results from Sample | 
showed that only two per cent of the re- 
spondents asserted having been told that 
the Americans mistreat their prisoners. 
In this case it became evident from subse. 
quent interrogations that the survey re- 
sults were the more adequate. Through 
such experiences survey results from Ger- 
man soldiers were gradually accepted as 
being reasonably representative or valid. 

In certain instances it was possible to 
demonstrate validity by comparison with 
actual behavior. (1) When Sample V 
was asked, “Which form of government 
would you prefer for Germany after the 
war?” and was offered as alternatives 
“Republic with free elections—a German 
military government—Communism—Na 
tion Socialism,” even among respondents 
who did not trust Hitler only 4 per cent 
chose Communism. Actual postwar elec- 
tion returns show, according to Williams 
(11), that “the Communist Party is sup- 
ported by a very small fraction of the 
electorate (of the order of 5 per cent).’ 
(2) Sample VI was asked, “Supposing you 
were fighting on German soil, would you 
be willing to destroy the following things 
in order to slow down the Allied advance 
—even if these things were urgently 
needed by the remaining civilian pop- 
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lation?” The things, for each of which a_ only necessary to apply token pressure 


yes-no choice was offered, were: public 
utilities, food stores and crops, private 
houses. The question was included be- 
cause at that time there was reason to be- 
lieve that the German government would 
want to use scorched-earth tactics. Ac- 
cording to the results, even among those 
who trusted Hitler only 25 per cent 
would willingly have destroyed public 


and to make surrender appear honorable. 
Survey results from Sample V of Septem- 
ber 10, 1944 were in complete accord 
with these contemporary field experi- 
ences. Even among men who had confi- 
dence in Hitler only 17 per cent—of those 
who expressed themselves on this ques- 
tion—asserted that the order must under 
no circumstances be violated, as against 


TABLE 8 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH ORDERS TO 
FIGHT TO THE Last BULLET May Br DISREGARDED. SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 
Confidence No Total 
in Hitler Answer in Hitler 
Under no circumstances 10 3 10 9 
When it no longer oe your comrades — 33 17 II 26 
To avoid certain deat 8 5 II 8 
When you know the war is lost 7 15 22 II 
No answer 42 60 46 46 
Total number 419 102 122 643 


utilities, 12 per cent food stores and crops, 
and g per cent private homes. On the 
basis of these results we were willing to 
predict that there would be no systematic 
scorched earth policy by the Germans, a 
prediction borne out by the events. (3) 
After the invasion, orders were issued to 
the German Army to fight to the last 
bullet. Soon it became apparent from 
actual surrender behavior that neither 
the troops nor the commanders inter- 
preted the order literally. The order was 
never held to apply to hopeless (‘‘pistols 
against tanks”) local situations. This is 
pointed out in “Psychological Warfare 
Operations against German Army Com- 
manders to induce Surrender. Recom- 
mendations to G-3 from PWD relative to 
development of techniques, based on ex- 
perience to date—November 3, 1944” (1, 
P. 150). In these recommendations a num- 
ber of examples are cited to show that in 
order to induce surrender it was often 


only one per cent more of those who did 
not trust Hitler. This is shown in Table 8. 

From the above it can be concluded 
that the findings of these surveys may be 
considered as reasonably valid for the 
German Army, this in spite of the fact 
that the surveys had to be conducted with 
accidental samples, By “reasonably valid” 
we mean that one may have confidence in 
the relative order of the various attitudes 
expressed, without going so iar as to 
regard the obtained percentages as with- 
in the narrow range of error from 
well-controlled samples. One contingent 
source of bias is the possibility that those 
who became prisoners were more de- 
featist, or turned more defeatist after 
capture, than their non-captured com- 
rades. But we have no evidence on this 
point. The last section of this report, 
which compares our findings with post- 
war German civilian survey data, will at- 
test further to the validity of our results. 
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Part II. CONFIDENCE IN HITLER 


1. THE EXTENT AND STABILITY 


owArps the end of 1943 the study 
"Tot uncensored German mail to and 
from the front in Italy gave the impres- 
sion that war weariness was so general 
that morale could not sink any lower. 
Some American observers believed there 
would be a general German collapse 
from morale factors alone, even before 
the Allied invasion of France. Such per- 
sons apparently failed to appreciate that 
there were no signs of a morale for rebel- 
lion, which is the prerequisite for a re- 
bellion. Without rebellion there could be 
no collapse except through complete 
military defeat. 

What made the Germans go on with the 
war effort in spite of extreme war weari- 
ness was primarily coercion. ““The docu- 
mentary evidence is persuasive on this 
point,” according to Kraus (6, p. 52), 
who made a special study of the Ger- 
man resistance movement. Such evidence 
found indirect confirmation in the for- 
eign-workers studies of the Bombing Sur- 
vey (10, II) during May and June, 1945, 
in which 801 French, 436 Italian and 998 
Russian displaced persons in Germany 
were given a questionnaire to answer 
anonymously. One of the questions was, 
“Why have the Germans continued their 
efforts to the very end, in spite of the 
raids?” for which the following check-list 
was provided: “Character of the German 
people—their education by the Nazi 
Party—governmental controls (police, SS, 
etc.)—fear of what an Allied victory 
would bring them—other reasons.” ‘‘Po- 
lice controls” was checked off nearly 
twice as frequently as any of the other 
alternatives—namely, by 79 per cent of 
the Frenchmen, 87 per cent of the Itali- 
ans and 81 per cent of the Russians. 


Yet there was one great positive mo- 
tivational factor in the German morale 
picture during this period—confidence in 
Hitler. Interrogations of prisoners of war 
indicated that Hitler stood out like a 
granite rock in a turbid sea of doubt, to 
borrow the apt words of one reporter. 
Hitler was still so venerated that he was 
usually referred to not by his name but 
by his modest title “the leader” (de 
Fihrer). Hence, beginning with the first 
prisoner poll the question was asked, “Do 
you have confidence in the Fiihrer?’- 
a question which was used until after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

The results of all the polls regarding 
this question are shown in Table g. Some 
of the same material is represented 
graphically in Figure 1. Inspection of the 
figure indicates that confidence in Hitler 
remained almost constant for the 14 
months period from Nov. 1943 to Jan. 
1945, a period which from the home. 
morale point of view was designated by 
the Bombing Survey as follows: “Toward 
the end of 1943 military events depress 
morale” (10, I, p. 47), and “Pessimism 
gives way to defeatism toward the end oi 
1944” (10, I, p. 50). The unweighted 
average for the 15 polls of this period 
is 63 + 12.24 per cent, with three plus 
deviations above 10 per cent in the first 
half of this period and no such minus 
deviations—against only one plus devi 
tion above 10 per cent in the second hall 
and two minus deviatiens above 20 pet 
cent. Only in the April, 1945 sample does 
confidence in Hitler drop below the pre- 
vious range, to 31 per cent, in a period 
about which the Bombing Survey says: 
“In February and March 1945, the defeat: 
ist mood approached panic” (10, I, p. 5!)- 
Sample VIII, polled in June, 1945, after 
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Fic. 1. Confidence in Hitler, November, 1943—June, 1945. 
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TABLE 11 


BELIEF IN VICTORY BY CONFIDENCE IN HITLER. SAMPLES V AND VI 


(Percentages) 


Confidence in 
Hitler 


No Confidence in 


Hitler & No Answer Total 


Sample V Sample VI 


Sample V_ Sample VI 


Sample V Sample VI_ 


Germany will win 56 68 4 8 38 43 
Germany will lose 21 13 72 65 39 35 
No answer 23 19 24 27 23 22 


Total number 


419 378 


224 264 643 642 


(b) Willingness to Accept Defeat 
In columns 1, 4, and 5 of Table 10 the 
relationship of confidence in Hitler to 
unwillingness to accept defeat is shown. 
The question asked here was: “Would 
you prefer a prolongation of the war for 
_ years to a temporary Russian-English- 
American occupation of German?” While 
the question did not explicitly ask for an 
expression on the willingness to accept 
defeat, this must have been unmistakably 
implied for every respondent. Whereas 
on the average 65 per cent in each sam- 
ple concerned trusted Hitler, only 31 per 
cent, or less than half as many, were will- 
ing to have the war prolonged for several 
more years as the price of victory. 

A breakdown of answers to this ques- 
tion by confidence in Hitler is available 
from Sample V and is given in Table 12. 

A comparison of Table 12 with Table 
11 gives us the following interesting find- 


TABLE 12 


ing regarding those who at that time still 
trusted Hitler. While they were at least 
10 times as strong as anti-Hitlerites in 
their wishful, unrealistic belief in victory, 
they were only twice as strong as anti- 
Hitlerites in truly patriotic readiness to 
continue with the war for years in order 
to keep the enemy away from their coun. 
try. 

While the average of 43 per cent 
(Table 10, column 2) who believed in 
victory were practically all believers in 
Hitler, the average of 31 per cent (Table 
10, column 4) who did not want to accept 
defeat, seem, in the light of the preceding 
paragraph, to include a good-sized minor- 
ity of anti-Hitlerites. 


(c) Belief That the Hitler Government 
Would End a Lost War 

Hitler had preached from the first day 
of the war: “Germany will not capitulate 
any more! Life under a second and still 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND UNWILLINGNESS TO ACCEPT DEFEAT. 
SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 


Hitler 


No 


Answer 


No Confidence 
in Hitler 


tio 


= | 


Unwillingness to accept defeat 28 13 16 24 
Willingness to accept defeat 62 53 76 63 
No answer 10 34 8 13 


Total number 419 


102 122 
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the German defeat, was asked the ques- 
tion “Did you have confidence in the 
Fiihrer until the end of the war?’, to 
which 16 per cent affirmative answers 
were obtained. 

What is the explanation for such dura- 
ble confidence in a leader who during the 
period in question had been leading from 
bad to worse? An attempt to answer this 
question will be made in the next section. 


2. ATTITUDES RELATED TO CONFIDENCE 
IN HITLER 
As one might expect and as pointed 
out before, higher war morale and 
stronger Nazi attitudes throughout were 
found among those who trusted Hitler 
than among those who did not trust him. 
Yet, not all those who had confidence in 
Hitler believed everything that he wanted 
people to believe, nor endorsed every- 
thing he actually stood for, nor had par- 
ticularly high war morale. 


(a) Doubt of Victory 
In columns 1-3 of Table 10 the rela- 
tionship of confidence in Hitler to belief 


in victory is shown for six samples. The 


TABLE 10 
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question asked was “Do you believe that 
Germany will win the war?” Whereas on 
the average 60 per cent of each of these 
samples trusted Hitler, only 43 per cent 
shared his confidence in victory. The sec- 
ond figure is only 71 per cent as great as 
the first. 

For samples V and VI we have actual 
breakdowns of belief in victory X con- 
fidence in Hitler. These are presented 
in Table 11. Where “no confidence” is 
separated from “no answer’—which 
breakdown is available for Sample V 
only—we find that among those 122 re- 
spondents who did not trust Hitler, only 
2 per cent thought Germany would win, 
10 per cent did not answer, while the re- 
maining 88 per cent knew that Germany 
would lose. From these data one may 
generalize that certainly not more than 
70 per cent of those who believed in 
Hitler also believed in victory—and this 
in spite of the fact that the expression 
of such belief was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the wish for victory. 


CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AS RELATED TO BELIEF IN VICTORY AND/OR 
UNWILLINGNES~ TO ACCEPT DEFEAT 


(Percentages) 


(1) (2) 


(3) (4) (5) 


Confidence Belief in 
Sample in Hitler Victory 


Ratio of Unwillingness Ratio of 
Column 2 to to Accept Column 4 to 
Column 1 Defeat Column 1 


Mean (unweighted) 


worse Versailles dictate would be sense- 
less.” “It does not make any difference 
how long the war will last; Germany will 
never capitulate, not now nor in all fu- 
ture!” “We would never capitulate, not 
at any price in the world!” When the 
question was submitted to Samples 4, 5 
and 6, “Supposing the German leader- 
ship knew definitely that Germany had 
lost the war, do you believe they would 
capitulate?” only 24, 24 and 22 per cent 
respectively answered Yes. When the ex- 
tremely emotionally charged phrase was 
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sign unconditional surrender.” This quo- 
tation in the Bombing Survey (10, I, p. 
119) from a 21-year-old girl who had 
absolute confidence in Hitler may well 
be considered as typical. Prisoners to 
wiiom we talked and who expressed them- 
selves similarly added that Hitler cer- 
tainly did not want any unnecessary 
bloodshed. Our findings here would, 
then, be a quantitative confirmation that 
people select from propaganda material 
in accordance with their own motives, 
and a contradiction of the popular fal- 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND BELIEF THAT THE 
HITLER GOVERNMENT WOULD END A Lost WaR. SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 


Confidence in 


No No Confidence 


Answer in Hitler Total 


Will end a lost war ~>.708 
Will not end 25 
No answer 14 


5° 57 
22 43 28 
27 7 15 


Total number 419 


102 i 122 643 


changed to “Do you believe they would 
consider it their duty to put an end to 
it?” Samples I, II and V gave 55, 55 and 
57 per cent, respectively, affirmative 
answers. A breakdown of replies to this 
question according to belief in Hitler 
was made for Sample V, and is shown in 
Table 13. 

Of those who did not trust Hitler 50 
per cent nevertheless believed that the 
German leadership would, in spite of 
Hitler’s oratory, have enough sense of 
duty to end a lost war. The very illumi- 
nating discovery is, however, that among 
those who had confidence in Hitler 61 
per cent flatly disbelieved his continuous 
vehement assertion that he would not 
capitulate at any price in the world. “I 
thought, if the Fiihrer sees that it is hope- 
less, then he will accept this demand and 


lacy that minds can be molded any way 
the propagandist wishes, Not even a 
Hitler was able to do this. 

The greater belief, among those who 
trusted Hitler, that his government 
would end a lost war is to be explained as 
follows. As we shall see below, Hitler was 
to them primarily the man “of the peo- 
ple and for the people.” That he would 
lead his people to complete doom was in 
accord with his own fanaticism but not 
with his followers’ conception of him, 
which was partly the projection of 
their own desires. Therefore, they were 
in a position to take his assertions in this 
respect more lightly. His opponents, on 
the other hand, did not identify with 
him, saw him more nearly for what he 
was, and therefore considered it nearly 
twice as likely (43 per cent as against 


4 75 35 47 _ 
5 82 38 . 46 
6 80 32 
I 67 30 45 
I 57 31 
Ill 36 22 61 
IV 68 68 52 77 36 53 2s 
Vv 65 65 38 58 24 37 se 3 
VI 59 59 43 73 29 49 : 
a 42 28 67 ; 
b 64 50 78 
c 62 44 71 
65 43 71 31 48 
ple V1 
2 


16 


25 per cent) that he would keep this 
promise, of continuing the lost war at 
any price. 


(d) Hesitation to Vote for National 
Socialism 

Confidence in Hitler was not identical 
with wanting to vote for National Social- 
ism. The prisoners of Sample V were 
asked “Which form of government would 
you prefer for Germany after the war?” 
—and were given the following check-list 
to choose from: “Republic with free elec- 
tions—German military government— 
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certainly unaware, and which he would 
have severely criticized and stopped had 
he known about it. The blessings of Na. 
tional Socialism were attributed to the 
leader, its shortcomings to others in the 
Nazi Party. Thus the idol was protected, 
with the additional gain that his only 
shortcoming was not to be omniscient and 
omnipotent. Although the greatest Ger. 
man in all history, he was after all only 
a human—thus facilitating the process of 
identification, Whoever had contact with 
German prisoners arrived at some such 
explanation of the phenomenon that 


RELATION BETWEEN PREFERRED FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND CONFIDENCE IN HITLER. SAMPLE V 
(Percentages) 


Confidence in Hitler 


No 


Under 


21 


No 
Answer 


Confidence Total 


National Socialism 64 
Republic with free elections 15 
German military government 7 4 
Communism 


No answer 


27 18 43 7° 32 
5 6 6 4 5 


Total number 


208 


643 


Communism—National Socialism.” The 
results will be found in Table 14. 

The table shows that, among all those 
who trusted Hitler, only 55 per cent 
would have preferred National Social- 
ism for a postwar Germany, and among 
the men over 30 as few as 37 per cent. 
The leader then was to this extent sepa- 
rated from the reality he had created. 
The mechanism by which this was possi- 
ble was that the leader was idolized. He 
wanted only the best for his people, espe- 
cially the common man; the many resent- 
ments against National Socialist reality 
were largely directed against the party 
bosses and their doings, of which the 
leader was (according to popular belief) 


many who had never embraced the Nazi 


doctrines went out of their way to praise 
Hitler. 


(e) Summary and Conclusions 


This section may best be summarized 
by recapitulating, for Sample V, the at- 
titudes discussed above—and one attitude 
discussed in Part I. This is done in Fig- 
ure 2. 

Inspection of the figure indicates that 
only in a minority of cases was confidence 
in Hitler identical with the acceptance 
of all he proclaimed. A large number ol 
his adherents had views quite divergent 
from Hitler’s. Such contradictory atti- 


|_| 
Total ' 
= 30 30 Hitler 
14 25 31 21 43 15 23 
123 88 419 102 122 
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Fic. 2. Comparison of Confidence in Hitler with Other Relevant Attitudes. Sample V. 


after the war 
all circumstances obey orders 
to fight to the last bullet 


accept defeat 
would continue a losing war 


Preference for National Socialism 55% 


Belief that Germany will win 
Uncompromising unwillingness to 
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tudes would not surprise one in a demo- 
cratic situation where it is possible to 
have confidence in a leader without shar- 
ing all his views, and to dispose of a 
leader after he has served his particular 
purpose. In a totalitarian state, however, 
where divergent views are not tolerated, 
one should logically expect that these 
would disappear, or lead to a rejection of 
the enforcing agency. From our data, 
however, we learn that psychologically a 
third alternative is possible. As confi- 
dence in Hitler was found in spite of 
basic disagreement, the object of the 
confidence was no longer the real totali- 
tarian leader as manifested in his writ- 
ings, speeches, and deeds, but a leader of 
the followers’ own creation. From Figure 
2 we can reconstruct the Hitler of their 
creation. He was a leader who knew the 
war was lost, in spite of the fact that he 
still promised victory many months after 
this poll was taken; who would conse- 
quently take the necessary steps to end 
the war, all propaganda to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and who did not expect 
his soldiers to fight to the last bullet un- 
der all circumstances, although he had 
given explicit orders to that effect. He 
was a Hitler who at least in these respects 
was reasonable, compromising, humane— 
which the real Hitler was not. The im- 
agined Hitler was the expression of the 
motives of the majority of his followers. 
“The point is that the followers create the 
leader and endow him with qualities 
which they must needs have expressed in 
him.” The leader “exists in the inflated 
imaginings of the followers and is of 
their own creation.” These theoretical 
considerations on the psychology of fol- 
lowership by Krout (7, pp. 688-689) re- 
ceive quantitative confirmation from the 
present findings. 

The extraordinary confidence in Hitler 
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during 14 months of continuous reverse; 
finds its explanation in the phenomenon 
that the object of confidence was at least 
in part, a social-psychological creation, 
rather than a complete reality. It is im. 
possible to state with any degree of ac. 
curacy how many in those days followed 
the real Hitler. On the basis of our mate. 
rial one may venture the guess of about 
one third to one half. Since only 60 per 
cent of the samples believed in Hitler, 
that is followed him at all, one may con- 
clude that about 20 to go per cent of the 
entire samples went with Hitler the 
whole way and would probably have 
shared most Nazi attitudes. 


3. RELATIONSHIP OF SEVERAL FACTORS 
TO CONFIDENCE IN HITLER 
(a) Age 

By our data the factor most clearly re- 
lated to confidence in Hitler is age. The 
younger the respondents, the greater the 
percentage of trust in the Fiihrer. Break- 
downs according to age into those up to 
go years and those over go years are avail- 
able for Samples I & II, III, V, VI and 
VIII, and have been presented in Table 
g and Figure 1. In these samples confi- 
dence in Hitler ranged from 64 per cent 
greater among the young respondents 
(Sample V) to 188 per cent greater (Sam- 
ple III). On the average, men up to 30 
years of age expressed nearly twice as 
much confidence in Hitler as those over 
thirty. For Samples I & II, V, VI and 
VIII finer age breakdowns are available 
showing in each instance a\ straight-line 
relationship of age to confidence in Hit- 
ler, as presented in Table 15, and Fig- 
ure 3. 

The greater confidence in Hitler 
among the young is in accord with the 
general knowledge that youth has the 
greater need for hero worship. Yet age 
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TABLE 15 


RELATIONSHIP OF AGE TO CONFIDENCE IN HITLER 
(Percentages) 


Age of respondent 


Under 21 to Over Over (all ages) 
21 30 30 40 
Sample Confidence 84 76 5° 44 64 
No confidence 5 14 32 34 21 


No answer 


Total number 


Confidence 45 
No confidence 15 13 30 19 
No answer 


Total number 


Confidence 77 72 ; 59 
No confidence 12 21 36 25 
No answer 


Total number 


Confidence 


No confidence 63 75 81 78 
VIII No answer ore 5 7 6 
Total number 106 258 449 813 


Sample IsII V VI VIII IeII V VI VIII IeII V VI VIII 


Age Under 21 a to 30 Over 30 


Fic. g. Relation between Confidence in Hitler and Age, during the Fall of 1944 
(Samples I & II, V, VI), and as of VE-Day (Sample VIII). 
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TABLE 16 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND PRE-WaR OccuPATION, 
AccorDING TO AGE-GrRoups. SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 


30 years and under 


Over 30 years 


White 
collar 


Labor 


Farm 


White 


collar Labor 


Confidence 77 73 
No confidence 15 14 
No answer 8 13 


67 46 44 37 
15 30 32 45 
18 24 , 24 18 


Total number 81 220 


84 37 122 27 


was, of course, not the only variable. This 
can easily be shown. For Samples I & II, 
III, V, and VI the rank order correlation 
between per cent of confiidence in Hitler 
and per cent of respondents up to go 
years of age is only + .50. 


(b) Civilian Occupation 


Even among those under 21 the vast 
majority were able to name a civilian 
occupation. Our samples, as previously 
stated, included no officers, and were 
drawn largely from the lower socio-eco- 
nomic levels. At these levels children 
start a part-time apprenticeship at the 
age of 14, which continues for three years 
together with a trade-school education. 
Thus by the age of 17 most youngsters 
have learned a trade theoretically as well 
as practically. 

Breakdowns of confidence in Hitler 
according to civilian occupation were 


TABLE 17 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AT THE END OF THE WAR\AND 
PRE-WAR OccuPATION. SAMPLE VIII 


(Percentages) 


made for three samples. Results for Sam- 
ple V are presented in Table 16. 

Table 16 shows that white-collar work. 
ers rated highest in confidence in Hitler, 
with labor a close second, and farmers 
last. This rank order finds confirmation 
in Sample VII, from which only per- 
centages of those who trusted Hitler are 
available. These are: 


white collar 
labor 
farmers 


74% among 132 respondents 
69% among 245 respondents 
65% among 83 respondents 


The order was confirmed a third time, 
in Sample VIII, by responses to the ques- 
tion: “Did you have confidence in the 
Fiihrer until the end of the war?” The 
results are given in Table 17. 

A fourth indication of the fact that 
farm people were more skeptical toward 
Hitler than city people is available from 
Sample VI. These respondents were asked 


White collar 


Labor 


Confidence 23 
No confidence 75 
No answer 2 


16 12 16 
75 82 78 
9 6 6 


Total number 240 


452 120 812 
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to check whether, before the war, they 
had lived and worked in the country or 
in a city. Confidence in Hitler according 
to these categories is shown in Table 18 
for three separate age groups. The table 
shows somewhat greater confidence in 
Hitler among men from cities, which is 
consistent for all age groups. This is the 
more remarkable since city people had 
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TABLE 18 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND PRE-WAR RESIDENCE, FOR 
THREE AGE-Groups. SAMPLE VI 


(Percentages) 


(c) Military Unit 

Military unit was another variable re- 
lated to confidence in Hitler. In Sample 
V, which was captured entirely during a 
time of little change in the general mili- 
tary situation and at the same sector of 
the front, a breakdown according to mili- 
tary unit was made. The results are 


Under 21 


21-30 


Total 


Over 30 


City Country 


City Country 


City Country City Country 


Confidence 83 77 79 
No confidence 10 12 17 
No answer 7 II 4 


66 44 37 65 57 
25 35 38 23 26 
9 21 25 12 17 


Total number 75 121 66 


77 109 153 250 35! 


undoubtedly suffered more physical harm 
from the war than country people. 

The following explanation is offered 
for these findings. Traditionally the Ger- 
man workers had been Social Democratic. 
As we shall see later, a large number of 
people were of the opinion that National 
Socialism had achieved a number of im- 
portant Social Democratic goals. Thus 
the workers had more confidence in Hit- 
ler than the farmers who traditionally 
were more religious rather than social- 
istic. National Socialism, however, had 
made no contribution to the realization 
of Christian religious goals. 

The fact that white collar workers 
ranked first in confidence finds its ex- 
planation in the historic fact that the 
Nazi party had its origins in the lower 
middle class, for which it always had the 
greatest appeal. For this group one would 
expect confidence in Hitler to be com- 


bined with more Nazi attitudes through- 
out, 


shown in Table 19 together with replies 
to two additional morale questions. 

Inspection of Table 1g confirms the 
already familiar straight-line relationship 
of confidence to age, with one exception, 
however. The igth Infantry Division, 
with the youngest average age, was sec- 
ond from the bottom in confidence in 
Hitler. We can offer no explanation for 
this on the basis of our data. Special fac- 
tors of military selection may have been 
at work, or this unit may have gone 
through particularly harrowing experi- 
ences. Suffice it to note that with age re- 
stricted in variation and time of capture 
approximately constant, confidence in 
Hitler might still show great differences 
according to military unit. 


(d) The War Situation 


Ultimately, of course, the war situation 
was the most important determinant of 
the confidence in Hitler for an entire 
sample. This becomes obvious from our 
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TABLE 19 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER (AND REPLIES TO Two ADDITIONAL 
MORALE QUESTIONS) AND MILITary Unit. SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 


48th 1gth dli 
Infantry Tanks® Infantry ,2%¢ "ne Total 
Division” Division Infantry® 


Confidence in Hitler 69 
Belief in secret weapons 49 
Belief in German victory _ 32 


53 48 31 59 
39 37 23 45 
30 26 15 35 


Number of respondents 84 


Average age : 24.8 25.8 23.1 


105 148 48 542 
33-5 25 


* SS Tanks consisting of: SS Panzerbrigade 106 “Feldhernhalle,”’ SS Panzer-Grenadier-Brigade 4p, 


and SS Panzer-Grenadier-Brigade 51. 


> 48th Infantry Division consisting of Infantry Regiments 126, 127, 128, and 148. 

° Tanks consisting of: Panzer Lehr-Division (Panzer Lehr Regiments 901, 902; Pionier Regiment 
130); Panzer Grenadier Division 3 (Panzer Grenadier Regiments 8, 29; Pionier Regiment 3; Aufkli- 
rungsabteilung 103); Panzer Grenadier Division 15 (Panzer Grenadier Regiments 104, 115; Pionier 
Regiment 33; Anti-aircraft 315); Panzer Grenadier Division 116; and Panzer Abteilung 503. 

4 rgth Infantry Division consisting of Infantry Regiments 57, 59, and 73. 

® 2nd Line Infantry consisting of: Marsch Bataillons 348, 349, 360, 3139; Sicherungs Regiment's 6, 
198, toro; Sicherungs Bataillons 671, 959; and Landesschutz Bataillons 631, and 1015. 


last two Samples, d and VIII. Aside from 
this final collapse, confidence held at an 
amazingly constant level during a long 
period of steady German retreat. Where- 
as average confidence in Hitler was about 
60 per cent when Germany still held the 
larger part of Italy and all of France, 14 
months later when all these territories 
had been lost, not to mention the cata- 
strophic developments on the Eastern 
Front and the destruction of German 
cities from the air, confidence was at the 
same figure of 60 per cent. 

The only indication of a downward 
trend in confidence can be found by in- 
terpreting the figures in the light of the 
immediate military events. Late in 1943 
the 60 per cent level was maintained in 
the face of slow German retreat, while 
late in 1944 relative German successes 
were necessary for this level to be reached. 
The ultimate collapse of the 60 per cent 
level did not occur until the Rhine was 
crossed. Table 20 shows the relationship 
of confidence in Hitler to major imme- 


diate front events during or shortly after 
which a sample of prisoners had been 
captured. 

The above demonstrates that while the 
belief in Hitler was relatively stable in 
the face of the major unfavorable de- 
velopments of the period, it was strength- 
ened by successes in which a sample was 
almost personally involved, and weak- 
ened by particularly devastating direct 
experiences of a sample. 


4. SUMMARY 

Confidence in Hitler was twice as high 
in men of 3o0-years-or-under than in older 
men, showing a steady decline with age 
where such finer breakdowns were made. 

It was greater among city people than 
among rural people. White-collar work- 
ers had more confidence in Hitler than 
workers, while farmers trusted him least. 

It showed variations according to mili- 
tary units, independent of age. 

While the general level of confidence 
was amazingly high and stable during a 
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14months period of German reversals, it sample, until the level finally collapsed 
was affected (favorably and unfavorably) with the ultimate German collapse. 
by direct personal experiences of a given 


TABLE 20 


CONFIDENCE IN HITLER IN RELATION TO THE Major Front EVENT DURING 
OR AFTER WHICH A SAMPLE OF PRISONERS WAS CAPTURED 


(Events are described below according to the letters in the event column.) 


Deviation in 
confidence from the 
60% level, in step 

intervals of 6% 


Capture Event was for Germany 


Orderly 
Strik- Re- 


Sample Date Place ing Success an 
defeat ‘eat or 
1943 
1-3 Nov.-Jan. Italy a ° 
1944 
4-6 Feb—Ma Italy b +3 
June 26-July 17 From Cherbourg to 
St. Lo c ° 
Ill July 26-27 St. Lo d -—4 
IV-VI Aug. 17-Sept.1o From St. Malo to 
Metz-Nancy e ° 
VII  Sept.—Oct. Brest, Aachen f +2 
Belgium, Holland 
a Mid-Oct. Westfront g —3 
b,c Nov.1s—Jan. 14 Westfront h h ° 
March Westfront i j ad 
VII Westfront j 


* Oct. 1, 1943 to mid-January, 1944: German retreat from Naples to Cassino, stabilization of line 
and stationary fighting. 

> Allied fiascos at Anzio, end of January, and Cassino, March 15~22.. 

* June 6—July 25: Allied landing in Normandy, but confinement within the beachhead and the ~ 
Cherbourgh peninsula. 

4 July 25: Beginning of the St. Lo offensive with break-through. ‘‘Preceding the ground attack 1500 
heavy bombers and hundreds of other combat aircraft dropped more than 3390 tons of bombs on 
enemy positions on a narrow front. The crushing power of air attack and its paralyzing effect on the 
enemy’s movement blasted the way for rapid penetration of German lines.”’ (Quotation is from the 
Marshall Report, Sept. 1, 1945.) There was also the plot against Hitler's life on July 20. 

- Aug.-Sept. 7: German retreat from France to the Tine of the Moselle from Nancy to the vicinity of 
Metz. 

‘Sept. 17: In the Eindhoven-Arnhem area, beginning of “the largest airborne operation ever at- 
tempted, requiring the employment on the first two days of 2800 planes and over 1600 gliders.” It 
“achieved only partial success... The British airborne division ...was finally forced to with- 
draw..." (From the Marshall Report, Sept. 1, 1945.) 

® Oct. 21: Fall of Aachen, the first German city to be captured. 

“General Eisenhower in mid-November launched a charging offensive to penetrate the Siegfried 
Line and place himself in position to cross the Rhine. Not in years had European weather been so un- 
favorable for grand-scale military operations. [Grounding of Allied aircraft.] Resistance was bitter. 
The Siegfried defenses were formidable as anticipated, and our divisions paid heavily for each inch of 
ground.” (From the Marshall Report, Sept. 1, 1945.) Dec. 16—Jan. 30: Rundstedt offensive. Not until 
the end of January was the bulge eliminated. “The Germans gained an initial tactical success and 
imposed a delay of about six weeks on the main Allied offensive in the north.”’ (From the Marshall 
Report, Sept. 1, 1945.) 

.. March 1: Allies reach the Rhine at Duesseldorf. March 7: Allies cross the Rhine at Remagen. 
on the _— of March nearly 350,000 prisoners were taken.”’ (From the Marshall Report, 
t. I, 1945. 
7: German surrender. 
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Part III. ArrirupEs TOWARD NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


N A DISCUSSION of the question: “How 

was it possible for a large part of the 
German people to have accepted Na- 
tional Socialism?” it is generally assumed 
that National Socialism meant the same 
to the Germans at that time as it does to 
us today. To us the term National So- 
cialism stands primarily for the ideology 
of the master race; a policy of militarism, 
conquest and suppression; persecution 
and atrocities. If this was the primary 
meaning to the Germans who supported 
it, then they would indeed have been 
guided by a set of motives dangerously 
different from that of other people. In the 
following we shall examine whether this 
is so or not, whether National Socialism 
meant the same to them as it does to us. 


1. ACCEPTANCE OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


As mentioned in a preceding section, 
desire to vote for National Socialism was 
much less prevalent than confidence in 
the Fiithrer; only about 40 per cent would 
have voted for it in a group among whom 
65 per cent trusted Hitler (Sample V). 
Similar results were obtained by a differ- 
ent method and from a different group 
(Sample A), as shown in Table 21. Here 
prisoners had been individually interro- 
gated, did not remain anonymous, and 
the results were recorded by the inter- 


rogator on a schedule after the interroga. 
tion. The sample was drawn from the 
same batch of prisoners as Samples | 
and II and probably included some of 
the same individuals. 

The younger the prisoners, the higher 
the proportion of those who accepted Na. 
tional Socialism. For the sample as a 
whole, in spite of its being weighted by 
the young, we find only 20 per cent who 
have complete faith in National Social- 
ism, and an additional 23 per cent who 
have faith with reservations. The total of 
these two groups, 43 per cent, compares 
closely with the 39 per cent of Sample V, 
Table 14, who would have voted for Na- 
tional Socialism. 


2. THE POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM. 

Samples I and II were asked to write 
down an answer to the question “What 
do you like best about National Social- 
ism?” The results are given in Table 22 
and show that the social and economic 
benefits it afforded headed the list. The 
prisoners stated that they liked the eco- 
nomic security, the social welfare institu- 
tions, and the leveling of class distinc- 
tions that have come about since the 
Nazis took power. National strength and 
the more specific aspects of Nazi ideology 


TABLE a1 


ACCEPTANCE OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM BY AGE. SAMPLE A 
(Percentages) 


Complete faith 

Belief with reservations 
Doubt 

Rejection 

No opinion 


Total number 


SO 
I 
‘ 
( 
{ 
ID 
LI 
N 
a 
q 
a 
Under Over 
ai 21-30 31-40 40 Total 

35 28 7 8 20 

22 24 22 17 23 

i 14 16 17 13 15 

17 21 41 46 29 

12 II 13 16 13 

a 204 198 220 63 685 
24 
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TABLE 22 
ASPECTS OF NATIONAL SociALisM LikeD Best, SAMPLEs I AND II 


Toga- (Percentages) 
1 the 
les | sOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BENEFITS 
No nae foes of work; work and bread; higher standard of living; eco- 
nomic revival; planned economy; stable prices; higher wages; economic security; etc. 
1 Na- Care of the little man; social care of the people; social institutions; much is being done for ~ 
the lowly people; advocation of the social interests of the masses; social welfare institutions; 
as a social progress; social reconstruction; nobody has to go hungry; the whole people is being 
od by looked after; Mutter und Kind; children’s vacation scheme; special benefits for those with 
whe many children and for newlyweds; health services; youth care; housing and parks; etc. 
Equal rights of every Volksgenossen ; communal feeling and mutual assistance; socialism; 
who cooperation and no pring 234 equality and justice; comradeship; elimination of class distinc- 
al of tions; the social idea; one for all and all for one; etc. 
pares IDEOLOGY AND NATIONAL STRENGTH 
- Na Reconstruction of the state; Germany revived again; order after 1918; strict enforcement of 
measures; national duty; efficiency; the gathering of the people's power for a common goal; 
unity; unity of all Germans and a strong Greater Germany; militarized Germany; liberated 
from foreign domination; fighting for the right to live; uniform leadership; etc. 
Ideological training; a man like Hitler; the honesty of the Fiihrer; the leadership; the basic 
principles that it put into action; the vélkische idea and race; anti-Semitism; the fanaticism 
write with which things were carried through; etc. 
omic 
eco- * The percentages total more than 100 because more than one answer was possible. 
co were mentioned less than half as often derived from National Socialism—were its 
he as the social features of the Nazi pro- | main appeals. 
and gram. 
‘va A breakdown by age for the three ma- (a) National Socialism as a Social 
Leveler 


jor categories of Table 22 is presented in 
Table 23. The table shows that while 
among those under go years of age Nazi 
ideology and nationalism were men- 
tioned by about 45 per cent as best-liked 
aspects, this was true for only about 10 
per cent of the older men, among whom 
nearly go per’ cent liked nothing. Re- 
sponses to a few further questions will 
corroborate and implement the finding 
that the social and economic benefits— 
which the Germans thought they had 


Sample V was asked “Have the divi- 
sions between social classes in Germany 
become greater or smaller in the last ro 
years?” and responded as shown in Table 
24. The most interesting information to 
be gathered from this table is that even 
among the minority who expressed dis- 
trust in Hitler and who must be regarded 
as definitely anti-Nazi, only 43 per cent 
would criticize National Socialism on 
these grounds, and gg per cent actually 
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TABLE 23 


AsPECTs OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM LIKED Best, BY AGE. SAMPLEs I AND II 
(Percentages) 


Social and economic benefits 
Ideology and national strength 
Like nothing 

No answer 


57 
10 


18 
28 


Total number* 


177 


* The percentages total more than roo because more than one answer was possible. 


conceded that it reduced class differ- 
ences. 


(b) The Common Man as Beneficiary 


Sample VII was given a list of occupa- 
tional groups and asked: “Which of the 
following occupational groups benefited 
most by National Socialism?’ For this 
question, only breakdowns by age and by 
occupation, not by confidence in Hitler, 
are available, and are presented in Table 
25. 

According to the table the younger 
prisoners were most inclined to say that 
the workers and peasants, i.e. manual 
labor, had received the principal benefits, 
and nearly a fifth insisted that everyone, 
or all classes in Germany, had been 
helped by National Socialism. The older 
prisoners also agreed that the workers 
had been helped most, but almost an 


equal number said that the large indus. 
trialists were the most favored class. Al- 
though many of them agreed that the 
farmers had been particularly favored, 
they were also much more inclined than 
the younger men to stress the benefits 
accruing to the white-collar workers and 
the large landowners. On the whole, then, 
the more ardent younger group felt Na- 
tional Socialism had benefited manual 
labor the most, and although this was 
not totally denied by the older prisoners, 
many more of them felt the upper classes 
had been helped the most. 

Regarding the breakdown by occupa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the 
three broad occupational divisions 
among the prisoners did not differ in 
the order in which they named those 
divisions as having benefited most. All 
three placed workers first, peasants sec- 


TABLE 24 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND OPINION ON CLASs DIVISIONS 
UNDER NATIONAL SOCIALISM. SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 


Confidence 


Class Divisions in Hitler 


No 
Answer 


No Confidence 
in Hitler 


Smaller 73 
Greater II 
No answer 16 


18 


Total number 419 


122 
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TABLE 25 


OPINION AS TO WHICH OccCUPATIONAL GROUP BENEFITED Most FROM NATIONAL 
SOcIALISM, BY AGE AND BY OccUPATION. SAMPLE VII 


(Percentages) 


Occupation 


Workers Peasants 


Workers 41 38 
Peasants 30 22 
White collar 8 9 
Middle class 6 8 
Everyone 19 22 
Large industrialists 15 15 
Large landowners 4 6 
No answer 


32 33 4° 37 
22 22 23 32 
17 II 17 7 
8 9 7 7 

7 14 II 13 
29 21 16 21 
17 II 10 7 


24 20 


Total number* 220 125 


168 245 83 132 


* Percentages add to more than 100 because more than one answer was possible. The grand total 


for the occupational groups is smaller than for the age groups because not all respondents stated an 


occupation. 


ond, and white collar last. Each division, 
however, tended to regard itself as having 
benefited less than it had done in the 
opinions of the other two divisions. To 
give merely one example of this phe- 
nomenon, only 33 per cent of the work- 
ers thought they had benefited most, 
whereas 40 per cent of the peasants and 
37 per cent of the white-collar workers 
thought so. 

A further interesting point is that the 
white collar workers, who were the 
strongest believers in Hitler, were con- 
sidered by all divisions as having bene- 
fited little from National Socialism. And 


they themselves minimized their own 
benefits more than the other divisions re- 
duced theirs. 


(c) The Broadening of Education 


Opinions on this topic were secured 
through three questions submitted to 
Sample VII. The replies were broken 
down for confidence in Hitler, but the 
“no answer” and “no confidence” cate- 
gories were combined, since the former 
category was always found much closer 
to the anti-Hitlerites than to the Hitler- 
ites in their attitudes. But those who did 
not answer the Hitler question tended to 


TABLE 26 


OPINION ON THE ACCESSIBILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO GIFTED PooR CHILDREN 
UNDER NATIONAL SOCIALISM AS COMPARED TO FORMER TIMES, 
BY CONFIDENCE IN HITLER, SAMPLE VII 


(Percentages) 


Confidence 
in Hitler 


No Confidence 
in Hitler— Total 
No Answer 


More accessible 96 
Less accessible I 
No answer 


82 
22 7 
27 


Total number 379 


134 513 
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TABLE 27 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND OPINION ON THE EXTENT OF Goop 
EDUCATION UNDER NATIONAL SOCIALISM. SAMPLE VII 


(Percentages) 


Extent of Good 


Education in Hitler 


Confidence 


No Confidence 
in Hitler— 
No Answer 


More extended 86 
Less extended 4 
No answer 10 


33 
23 


Total number 379 


134 513 


leave other questions unanswered as well, 
so that our combined category of anti- 
Nazis is loaded on the “no answer”’ side. 

This first question on education was: 
“Did National Socialism make it easier 
for gifted children of poor parents to ob- 
tain a higher education?” and was an- 
swered as shown in Table 26. 
While those who trusted Hitler were al- 
most unanimously favorable on_ this 
point, even among the anti-Nazis more 
than half—and more than two-thirds of 
those who answered the question—were 
of the opinion that National Socialism 
had made it easier for gifted children of 
poor parents to obtain a higher educa- 
tion. 

The second question on education was: 
“Has National Socialism afforded a good 
education to a larger sector of the popu- 


lation than was formerly the case?” The 
answers to this question, presented in 
Table 27, indicate that on this point, too, 
a large proportion of even the anti-Nazis 
saw themselves compelled to comment 
favorably on Nazi practices. 

Only on the third question did the 
anti-Nazis finally have an opportunity to 
attack the regime. The question was: 
“Under which government did one learn 
more untruths in school—under National 
Socialism or under the Weimar Repub- 
lic?” Table 28 shows that about half the 
respondents of both categories were ap- 
parently not able to answer the question, 
but those anti-Nazis who did answer were 
almost five to one of the opinion that 
greater untruths were taught under the 
Nazis. 


TABLE 28 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND OPINION ON UNTRUTHS IN SCHOOL, 
WEIMAR REPUBLIC vs. NATIONAL SOCIALISM. SAMPLE VII 


(Percentages) 


Confidence 
in Hitler 


No Confidence 
in Hitler— 
No Answer 


Weimar Republic 40 
National Socialism 10 
No answer 50 


10 
46 
ad 


Total number 379 


134 
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TABLE 29 


RELATION BETWEEN CONFIDENCE IN HITLER AND OPINION ON THE LITTLE MAN’s CHANCE 
TO OBTAIN JUSTICE IN COURT UNDER NATIONAL SOCIALISM. SAMPLE V 


(Percentages) 


Confidence 
in Hitler 


Answer 


No No Confidence 


in Hitler 


Better chance 78 39 28 

Worse chante 9 25 58 21 

No answer | 13 36 14 17 
Total number 419 102 122 643 


(d) Justice in the Courts 


The belief that National Socialism had 
been a social leveler extended also to the 
“little” man’s chance of a decent trial 
in court. To Sample V the question was 
submitted: “In your opinion has it be- 
come easier or harder during the last 
years for a little man to obtain justice in 
court?” The answers to this question will 
be found in Table 29. 

Here, of course, the anti-Nazis found 
that their chance to obtain justice was 
much reduced. But this was undoubtedly 
largely caused by political factors. Those 
who trusted Hitler, who were politically 
“all right,” were four to one of the 
opinion that under National Socialism 
the little man had a better chance against 
the big man than was previously the case. 


3. THE NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


Samples I and II were also asked to 


write down their answers to the question: 


“What do you like least about Nationai 
Socialism?” The results reported in Table 
30 show that lack of freedom was the 
most frequent complaint against the Nazi 
system. Closely following that complaint 
were criticisms of Nazi leadership and 
party politics. Imperialism and war, anti- 
Semitism, and treatment of youth came 
next, with religious interference and eco- 


nomic burdens imposed by the Nazi sys- 
tem at the bottom of the list. If people 
anywhere in the world were asked what 
they disliked about National Socialism, 
very likely the topics mentioned would 
be the same. But there is one important 
difference: half of the prisoners (“Noth- 
ing” and “No answer”) could find no 
fault with National Socialism. 
Objections to National Socialism did 
not vary significantly among men of dif- 
ferent ages, perhaps because the objec- 
tions were too scattered over the various 
topics. Breakdowns by confidence in Hit- 
ler were not made. The chief age differ- 
ence was that the younger men were less 
likely to express any dislikes at all, where- 
as the majority of men over go wrote in 
something that they disliked about Na- 
tional Socialism. These age relationships 
are shown in Table 31. — 
A few collateral questions throw some 
additional light on these dislikes. 


(a) War Guilt 


While imperialism and war were men- 
tioned by only g per cent of the respond- 
ents as their chief dislike of National So- 
cialism, over half of the men ovef 30 
years of age placed the blame for the war 
on the German side. On the other hand, 
in no age group did over 6 per cent feel 
that the German people as a whole rather 
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TABLE 30 


ASsPECTs OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM LIKED SAMPLES I AND II 
(Percentages) 


Lack of freedom : 
Compulsions; restrictions; eternal discipline; regimentation; restriction of personal freedom; 
too strict; no freedom; in some cases too strictly enforced; compelled to attend too many insti- 


tutions; terror and punishment; Gestapo and compulsion at the labor exchanges; too much duty 
after work hours; etc. 


Leadership and party politics 
The leadership failed; the party and all that belongs to it; exaltation of the party; Fiihrer non- 
sense ; the organization ; who doesn’t belong to Nazism is destreyed; too much party favoritism; 
class distinction; preference for party members; the officials remain at home; egotism of the 
lower leaders; the big mouth; did not keep what was promised; the infamous lies; propaganda; 
boastfulness; the Fiithrer’s promises are not kept; etc. 


Imperialism and war 
ar; playing soldier; the military side; the enormous funds for war industry; too much mili- 

tarism; general conscription; expansion of Germany through war; the unification of the so- 
called Germans; hatred of other countries; etc. 

Hatred against the Jews; treatment of Jews; persecution of Jews; race problem; extermination 
of Jews; etc. 


Too much discipline for youth; parents have no right over up-bringing of children; the chil- 
dren’s homes; Hitler Youth; laws for the protection of youth; youth is too much punished; all 
free time is taken up by Hitler Youth; early recruitment of youth; etc. 


Religious compulsion and ideology os 
Religious restrictions; extermination of religion; hatred against the church; hatred of Christi- 
anity; religious problems; separation of church and state; attempt at a uniform religion; etc. 

Economic burdens 


Business restrictions; food shortages; exploitation of the worker; too much taxation; loss of 
property rights; etc. 


Nothing 


No answer 


* Percentages add to more than 100% because more than one answer per person was possible. 


TABLE 31 


PROPORTION OF PRISONERS EXPRESSING DISLIKES ABOUT NATIONAL 
SocrALisM, BY AGE. SAMPLES I AND II 


(Percentages) 


Under 


21 40 
Expressing dislikes 39 53 62 60 
Not expressing dislikes 61 47 38 40 


Total number 132 83 177 70 
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TABLE 32 


OPINION ON War GUILT, BY AGE. SAMPLE A 


(Percentages) 


Under 
21 


21-30 


31-40 


German people as a whole 5 


Leaders, not the people 16 
Germany not to blame* 56 
No opinion ! 23 


3 4 6 4 
32 47 45 34 
52 3! 21 43 
13 18 28 19 


Total number 204 


than its leaders were responsible in the 
matter. ‘The detailed results on the ques- 
tion of war guilt, obtained from indi- 
vidual interrogations of Sample A, are 
shown in Table ge. 


(b) Anti-Semitism 

In Table go we saw that anti-Semitism, 
which after all did not affect them per- 
sonally, loomed larger among reasons 
prisoners gave for disliking National So- 
cialism than religious compulsion and 
economic burdens—which did affect them 
personally. When questioned specifically, 
“In your opinion has anti-Semitism been 
helpful to Germany or harmful?” the ma- 
jority of Samples I and II answered 
“harmful,” as shown in Table 33. Again, 
age differences are notable; still, all age 
groups but the youngest agreed on this 
point. A pragmatic wording of the ques- 


* Including all those answers where blame was fixed on other nations, groups and individuals. 


TABLE 33 


tion, corresponding to the rationaliza- 
tion of anti-Semitism, was chosen rather 
than an ethical one, to insure a freer ex- 
pression of the respondents’ real feelings. 
When the American public was polled 
on this issue by a nation-wide Fortune 
survey (4) in 1936, the question was 
phrased very similarly, namely “Do you 
believe that in the long run Germany 
will be better off if it drives out the 
Jews?” Results from this survey afford 
an interesting comparison with our find- 
ings, which is made in Table 34. 
Inspection of Table 34 leads to the con- 
clusion that by the yardstick of Ameri- 
can opinion on the subject, anti-Semi- 
tism was not particularly popular among 
German prisoners—at least among those 
over 30—at the beginning of the last year 
of the war, all official propaganda not- 
withstanding. 


OPINION ON THE HELPFULNESS OF ANTI-SEMITISM TO GERMANY, BY AGE. SAMPLES I AND II 


(Percentages) 


Under 


21-30 


Total 


Helpful 36 28 
Harmful 37 56 
No answer 27 16 


16 18 24 
61 59 53 
23 23 23 


Total number 132 83 
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(c) Religious Interference 


When asked “Did National Socialism 
interfere with your religious beliefs or 
practices?” a comparatively small per- 
centage of Sample VII complained. Even 
among those over go years of age, less 
than a quarter said their religious beliefs 
or practices had been interfered with, 
and for some reason the youngsters under 


TABLE 34 


OPINION ON THE HELPFULNESS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
TO GERMANY, GERMANS OF 10944 VS. 
AMERICANS OF 1936 


(Percentages) 


German prisoners of 1944 


of 1936 


Under 30 Over 30 


Helpful 33 17 14 
Harmful 44 60 55 
No answer 23 23 31 


Total number 215 247 Unknown 


21 answered in the affirmative somewhat 
more often than the middle group, as 
shown in Table 35. Table 35 also gives 
the breakdown by religion. There were 
twice as many Catholics as Protestants 
who felt persecuted, although even 
among them only a little more than a 
quarter registered complaints. For proper 
evaluation of these results one must keep 


in mind that Sample VII was among 
those with the greatest confidence in Hit. 
ler (74 per cent) and that breakdowns by 
this variable are not available on this 
question. 


4. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


For groups weighted on the young 
side, we can arrive at the following rank 
order of specific appeals of National 
Socialism: 

60%, trusted Hitler. 

60% liked some of the social and economic 
benefits National Socialism had brought them. 

40% accepted National Socialism in toto 
or with reservations, and would vote for it. 


25% liked the specific Nazi ideology and 
nationalism. 


The popular aspects of National So- 
cialism were the social and economic 
benefits. Even anti-Hitlerites did in the 
majority tacitly admit that class distinc- 
tions had become smaller, that the com- 
mon man was the main beneficiary, that 
educational opportunities had become 
greater—all democratic goals. The least 
popular aspects were lack of freedom, 
the party itself, imperialism and war, 
anti-Semitism, religious compulsion—all 
aspects intrinsic to fascism. 

From this we must conclude that the 
majority of the Germans we have studied 


TABLE 35 


FEELING THAT NATIONAL SOCIALISM INTERFERED WITH RELIGION, 
BY AGE AND RELIGION. SAMPLE VII 


(Percentages) 


Age of prisoner 


Religion of prisoner 


Under Over 
21-30 30 


Total Catholic Total 


Interfered 18 II 23 
Did not interfere 66 80 60 
No answer 16 9 17 


18 12 27 


68 3." 55 
14 15 18 


Total number 125 168 


513 251 198 
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did not differ in their basic motives from 
other nationals. The realization of demo- 
cratic goals was satisfying, the use of 
fascist means frustrating.* 

Hitler was accurately aware of his 
greatest appeal. Thus he closed one of 
his last messages on February 24, 1945, 
with these words: “It is our firm will 
never to cease working for the true peo- 
ple's community, far from any ideology 
of classes, firmly believing that the eter- 
nal values of a nation are its best sons and 

*The success of our method, as described at 
the outset, is in itself further support for this 
finding. The prisoners were in no way compelled 
to answer the questionnaires, only democratic 


appeals were used to motivate them, and these 
were almost invariably successful. 


daughters, who, regardless of birth and 
rank, just as God gave them to us, must 
be educated and employed.” In the light 
of the findings of this section it appears 
that it was exactly the striving for these 
goals which represented the essence of the 
appeal National Socialism had for its 
followers, and that even among the anti- 
Nazis large numbers conceded that prog- 
ress toward these goals had been made. 

Regarding the more specifically Nazi 
aspects it seems that many Nazi followers 
closed their ears to them—‘“We just didn’t 
listen to the Quatsch [rubbish},” as a Ger- 
man girl was recently quoted*—or re- 
sented them. 


* Carl Zuckmayer in Life, September, 1947, p. 
124. 


__| 
‘otal 
19 
65 
16 


F ouR findings have any claim to valid- 
I ity for the German population as a 
whole, it must be possible to bring them 
into line with the postwar civilian survey 
results of the Strategic Bombing Survey, 
as reported by that Survey (10, I) and by 
Peak (9). | 

Careful comparison of our data with 
those of the Bombing Survey shows es- 
sential agreement on practically all the 
issues covered by both investigations. Let 
us use the most important findings as ex- 
amples. 

1. The majority of Germans could be 
identified as non-Nazis: only 39 per cent 
of the prisoners would have voted for Na- 
tional Socialism (Table 14), and only 43 
per cent accepted it either with or with- 
out reservations (Table 21).—By the 
Bombing Survey, 8 per cent were identi- 
fied as ideological Nazis (“Black”), 61 
per cent as non-Nazis (“White”), and 31 
per cent as falling between (“Gray”) (9, 
P- 4)- 

2. Confidence in the leadership ex- 
ceeded Nazi identification by roughly 50 
per cent. About 60-65 per cent of the 
prisoners had confidence in Hitler (Table 
10).—Among the postwar civilians 58 per 
cent believed either with or without 
qualifications that the wartime leaders 
had the best interests of the people at 
heart (9, p. 21). 

3. In the view of the respondents Na- 
tional Socialism had actually realized cer- 
tain socially desirable ends. Of the pris- 
oners 61 per cent stated that it had re- 
duced class differences (Table 24); 75 per 
cent that it had broadened educational 
opportunities (Table 27); 82 per cent that 
it had provided better education for 
gifted children of poor parents (Table 
26).—Among the civilians the majority of 
those who expressed themselves on these 
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points stated that the special measure 
and welfare services after the air raids 
were good and that everything possible 
was done; 81 per cent among the “Black” 
made this assertion, and 49 per cent 
among the “White” non-Nazis (9, p. 43). 

In view of such basic agreement it be. 
comes the more urgent to examine the 
points of apparent disagreement, which 
are the relationship of Nazi attitudes to 
age and to occupation. 


1. AGE AND NAZI ATTITUDES 


The most baffling discrepancy between 
Peak’s results and ours would at first 
sight seem to be in the relationship of age 
to Nazi attitudes. Whereas we noted in 
all our samples, and on practically all is. 
sues, strikingly higher Nazi morale among 
the young, she found that Nazi identifica. 
tion among the young was not much 
greater than among the old. This ap- 
parent contradiction dwindles when we 
examine and interpret the criterion for 
Peak’s Nazi identification, and then com- 
pare her results with some of our results 
on a similar criterion. In other words the 
discrepancy seems to be due to the use ol 
different criteria, which only appear to 
be identical. 

In Peak’s study Nazis were identified 
as follows: “At the end of each interview 
the respondent was classified as ‘Black, 
‘Gray,’ or ‘White’ by the interviewers, on 
the basis of the ideas expressed during 
the interview. Those showing no evi- 
dence of Nazi sympathies were called 
‘White.’ Those expressing Nazi ideas 
either intentionally or unintentionally 
were called ‘Black.’ The ‘Grays’ were an 
intermediate group” (9, p. 1). 

But what did the interviewers take as 
intentional or unintentional expression 
of Nazi ideas? “There proved to be 4! 
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items on the code list which bore on Nazi 
attitudes. When a comparison was made 
between the percentage of ‘Black’ and 
‘White’ who made each type of state- 
ment, it was clear that more of the for- 
mer made favorable statements about 
Nazis and refrained from critical re- 
marks, while more of the latter criti- 
cized” (9, p. 36). It seems that the refrain- 
ing from making critical remarks about 
the Nazis was a large factor in classifying 
a respondent, as “Black” or “Gray.” “Si- 
lence on certain issues becomes just as 
important as positive comment” (9g, p. 
37). 

Our own material offers one set of data 
on silence or refraining from critical 
remarks, by age. This was presented in 
Table 31 where the proportion of prison- 
ers expressing dislikes about National So- 
cialism was compared with those not ex- 
pressing dislikes. To make these results 
directly comparable to Peak’s, we had to 
bring our age groups in line with hers. 
Her age groups were: 16-29, 30-39, 40-49, 
50-70; Ours were: under 21, 21-30, 31-40, 
over 40. In the Peak sample ages 16-19 
were represented by 6 per cent, 20-29 by 
12 per cent (10, I, p. 129), that is, at the 
ratio of 1 to 2. Therefore, when we com- 
bined our two youngest age groups we 
weighted them at the ratio of 1 to 2, to 
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TABLE 36 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ABSENCE OF DISLIKES OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM IN SAMPLES I AND II, 
AND PEAK’s NAZI IDENTIFICATION, BY AGE 
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make the new group comparable to 
Peak’s youngest group. In Table 36 the 
comparison between our Table 31 and 
Peak’s Table 2 on “Nazi identification 
among young and old”’ (9, p. 4) is carried 
out. 

The table shows that on the basis of 
refraining from criticism of National So- 


_cialism, and by weighting our two young- 


est age groups as they were represented in 
Peak’s sample, the preponderance of 
Nazis among our younger respondents 
is not much greater than among Peak’s, 
52 versus 45 per cent, while for the older 
groups the two sets of percentages are 
virtually identical, approximately 39 per 
cent. When our two youngest groups are 
not combined, however, and not weighted 
by a 1:2 ratio, a definite age trend per- 
sists—on the basis of refraining from 
criticism of National Socialism—as can 
readily be seen from Table 31. While 
61 per cent of those under 21 refrained 
from any criticism, only 40 per cent of 
those over 40 did so. 

The evidence above shows that some 
age trend in Nazi sympathies is certain. 
Table 37 will illustrate that this trend 
was less pronounced in reference to ab- 
sence of any negative attitudes than in 
reference to the presence of single posi- 
tive attitudes. An expression of the pres- 


(Percentages) 
Age Pro-Nazi Anti-Nazi 
Bombing Sample Bombing 
Sample 
I and II Survey Expressing and some “White” 
no dislike “Gray” dislike 
Under 31 16-29 52 45 48 55 
31-40 30-39 38 39 62 61 
over 40 40-49 40 38 60 62 
50-60 37 63 
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TABLE 37 


COMPARISON OF ABSENCE OF NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD NATIONAL SOCIALISM WITH PRESENCE oF 
SomE PositIvE ATTITUDES AND CONFIDENCE IN HITLER, BY AGE. SAMPLES I AND II 


(Percentages) 


Absence of 
negative 
attitudes 
Table 31 


Age 


II II 
Presence of Confidence 
some positive in Hitler 
attitudes 
Table 23 


Under 21 
21-30 
31-40 

Over 40 


Percentage by which “under 21” 


were more Nazi than ‘‘over 40” 21/40=52 


32/45 =71 40/44=91 


ence of single positive attitudes was 
found by deducting the sum of the per- 
centages of the last two lines of Table 23 
from 100. Since almost all our questions 
were aimed at single attitudes, we ob- 
tained generally the more pronounced 
age trend. Our outstanding single at- 
titude was trust in Hitler, which is in- 
cluded in Table 37, where all figures are 
from Sample I & II. 

The table reveals that in respect to 
“absence of negative attitudes” the 
youngest group was only 52 per cent 
more Nazi than the oldest group; in 
respect to “presence of some positive at- 
titudes,” 71 per cent; and in respect to 
“confidence in Hitler,” 91 per cent. The 
difference between the last two figures 
suggests that the younger people ac- 
cepted Hitler, the symbol, in still greater 
preponderance over the older people, 
than they expressed themselves favorably 
on National Socialism. This supports our 
previous conjecture that the conception 
of Hitler was to a certain degree divorced 
from the Nazi reality. It is also in accord 
with the general view that the need for 
hero worship is greatest among adoles- 
cents and young adults. 

Confidence in Hitler, then, is a too in- 
clusive criterion for deeper Nazi views, 


especially among the young. It is an ex- 
pression of being for Hitler, the man of 
the people who had done so much good 
and wanted no evil, rather than of being 
pro-Nazi in the more limited sense. The 
true preponderance of Nazism among the 
young lies somewhere between 50 and 70 
per cent. 


2. OCCUPATION AND NAZI ATTITUDES 


A second discrepancy between Peak’s 
findings and ours is observed in the occu- 
pational hierarchy of Nazi support. She 
found (9, p. 18) that (among the occupa- 
tions on which we have breakdowns) 
office workers and small businessmen 
were most Nazi (42 per cent “Black” and 
“Gray’’), workers least (33 per cent), 
while farmers approached office workers 
(40 per cent). According to our Tables 16 
and 17 the occupational hierarchy for 
confidence in Hitler was white collar, 
labor, farm, Since we have learned that 
confidence in Hitler was not identical 
with pro-Nazism, we want to examine 
this problem further. 

What we have available for this pur 
pose are occupational breakdowns from 
Sample VIII for nine additional ques- 
tions. On five of these, labor was slightly 
more Nazi, while on four the farmers 
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TABLE 38 
PERCENTAGES OF Nazi ANSWERS ON Four QUESTIONS, BY OccUPATION. SAMPLE V 


Nazi answer 


White 


collar Labor 


Farm 


Would vote for National Socialism 


36 


34 


Class divisions have become smaller under National 


Socialism ; 76 57 32 
Justice has become better under National Socialism 67 60 57 
Most higher civil service officials in Germany should 

keep their jobs after the war 47 30 32 
Number of respondents 118 342 III 


were slightly more so; especially were the 
farmers more anti-Semitic. In all, this set 
of data is inconclusive as to the relative 
degrees of Nazism in these groups. More 
data are available from Sample V and are 
shown in Table 38. 

The table shows that on all but the 
last question labor expressed itself slight- 
ly more favorably toward National So- 
cialism than the farmers did..When age 
is held constant, it appears that the one 
reversal is caused by the men over 30, 
among whom we also find a reversal in 
the second question. 

Peak’s percentages of Nazi identifica- 
tion are derived from only 65 farmers, as 
against 1219 workers and 679 white-col- 
lar people. Our results of Table 38 were 
obtained from 111 farmers, those on con- 
fidence in Hitler—Samples V, VII and 
VIlI—from 314 farmers, 1039 workers 


and 490 white-collar people. It does not 
seem improbable that Peak’s extremely 
small farm sample was biased in some 
unknown way and that our occupational 
hierarchy is the more valid one. Accord- 
ing to our data the workers showed pos- 
sibly more, but certainly no less, Nazi 
leanings than the farmers. The difference 
between these two groups is insignificant 
and much smaller than the difference 
between both these occupations and 
white-collar workers. An explanation for 
this relationship was offered in Part II, 
3,b, on the basis that German workers 
were traditionally strongly socialistic and 
that National Socialism had apparently 
realized some socialistic goals. Further- 
more, Table 25 shows that all occupa- 
tions agree that the workers had bene- 
fited most by Nationa! Socialism, 
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CONCLUDING 


ARTIAL summaries and conclusions 
Prom our main findings have been pre- 
sented under II,2,e; Il,3,e; and III,4. 
Here we shall attempt to arrive at a more 
general theory of National Socialistic 
followership insofar as such followership 
was not merely the outcome of police 
control. 

1. The idol of Hitler was established 
among the early followers by some such 
mechanisms as described by Cantril (3), 
of which frustration is a large compon- 
ent. 

2. Many of the most frustrated basic 
desires of a large sector of the people 
were actually satisfied by Hitler’s regime, 
at least in the view of the majority of 
those who lived under his regime. (See 
III,2.) 

3. In consequence, the idol was enor- 
mously reinforced and became established 
even among some of those to whom 
fascism was actually distasteful. (See II, 
2,d.) 

4. This reinforced image of the lead- 
er became increasingly the creation of 
“those who lived under his leadership, an 
image partly autonomous from the real 
leader. The autonomous image was en- 
dowed by the followers with the quali- 
ties required to satisfy the new needs 
which gradually arose. This enabled the 
followers to disregard or rationalize con- 
tradictory evidence. (See II,2,e.) 

5. Due to the autonomy of the Hitler 
image, trust in Hitler was not identical 
with acceptance of National Socialism in 
its entirety. Actually, the most accepted 
parts of National Socialism were its 
democratic aspects, the most rejected 
parts its fascist means. Confidence in 
Hitler was no stronger than the credit he 
received for having achieved democratic 
goals. (See ITI,4.) 
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6. Trust in Hitler was strongey 
among the young, who are always more 
prone to hero worship. The young wer 
also more likely to accept National 
Socialism in its entirety, having grown up 
largely without any other standards of 
judgment. 

7. The reinforced Hitler image, being 
largely out of contact with reality, mani. 
fested amazing resistance to the on 
slaught of reality. Ordinary indirect and 
remote experience was not sufficient for 
its destruction. This required strong per- 
sonal experience. (See II,1.) 

Our point 5 above has immediate 
application to present-day problems. In 
a recent paper Williams (11) stated: “On 
at least a dozen occasions cross-sections 
of the German public have been asked 
to indicate whether National Socialism 
was a bad idea, or a good idea only badly 
carried out. The population divides 
rather evenly on the alternatives, but 
only twice has the larger proportion 
maintained that National Socialism was 
a bad. idea.” From this he concludes: 
“There is no reason to believe that the 
German people have ever given up their 
consistent support of Nazism in prin 
ciple.” 

These findings leave the question wide 
open: What did the respondents mean by 
the “idea” of National Socialism and the 
way in which it was carried out? Did 
they mean the idea of the master race, 
compulsions, persecutions, aggression, 
and did they mean that this idea was not 
carried out with sufficient consistency? I! 
this were the case, the German mind 
would indeed be a most perplexing prob- 
lem and cause for alarm. Our results lead 
us to the strong belief that when hall 
the Germans today assert the idea ol 
National Socialism was good, but badly 
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carried out, they mean primarily the 
idea of social and economic betterments, 
and find fault with its realization 
through oppression, aggression, and per- 
scution. In this event the problem of 
the German mind is much less puzzling. 
No change of basic motives and goals is 
needed, only a ‘more complete under- 
sanding on the part of the Germans of 
the real meaning of National Socialism, 
namely, that its vicious aspects were in- 
separably intertwined with its more con- 
structive sides.* 

*Since the above was written, more complete 
survey results have been published in the press. 
These actually answer the question posed at the 
beginning of the above paragraph as we expected 
that it would be answered. George Boultwood re- 
ports for the Associated Press from Hamburg un- 


der the date line of October 13, 1947, that over 
jv per cent of the German people still believe 


Likewise, our concept of National So- 
cialism also needs broadening, namely to 
include an awareness of the powerful re- 
wards it offered to its followers—rewards 
not of an undemocratic nature. If such 
rewards made for loyalty to National 
Socialism, they would make for loyalty to 
democracy in Germany today. And by the 
same token, even democracy cannot be 
learned, let alone embraced, without re- 
wards for its followers. 


that National Socialism was a good idea, badly 
carried out, according to a British Military Gov- 
ernment public opinion poll. But “those who said 
National Socialism was a good idea pointed to 
the social welfare plans, the lack of unemploy- 
ment, the great construction projects of the Nazis. 
. . » Nearly all those who thought it a good idea 
nevertheless rejected Nazi racial theories and 
disagreed with the inhumanity of the concentra- 
tion camps and the ‘SS.’” 


APPENDIX 


TRANSLATION OF QUESTIONNAIRE UsED IN SAMPLE V 


Questionnaire 

This questionnaire gives you an opportunity to express your opinion freely. As an assurance of this 
freedom we do not ask for your name, only for the following: 


Make a cross in front of the answer which corresponds to your opinion, where answers are pro. 
vided. Write the answer down in your own words where only lines are provided. 


- Have you been well treated since your .. yes 15. In case the German armies must re- 
capture? .. no treat into Germany do you think it 
2. Before your capture have you ever .. yes would then be better to continue 
been told that the Americans mistreat .. no fighting on German soil or to make 
their prisoners? an end to it at any price? 
3- Were similar allegations made about .. yes .. continue fighting 
the English? .. no .. make an end 
4- Do you have confidence in the .. yes 6. If the Fithrer should order so, would .. yes 
Fihrer? .. ho you fire on German troops that .. no 
5. If Germany loses the war, do you be- .. yes wanted to lay down their arms? 
lieve revenge will be taken on the .. no 17. Do you believe that the SS would .. yes 
population? fire on German troops if the Fithrer_ .. no 
6. Would you prefer a prolongation of .. yes ordered it? 
the war for years to a temporary Rus- .. no 18. Are the frictions between the SS and 
sian-English-American occupation of the Wehrmacht serious, insignificant, 
Germany? or are there no frictions at all? 
7. Supposing the German leadership .. no _. serious 
knew definitely that Germany had .. no .. insignificant 


lost the war, do you believe they 
would consider it their duty to put 
an end to it? 


.. no frictions 
19. In your opinion was the SS originally .. ye 


ood for Germany? No 
that V-z can decide .. 20. in your opinion is the SS today still .. yes 
good for Germany? 
10. Do you believe it is still possible to .. yes the G 
drive the Allies out of France? da tor 
11. When you were captured would you .. yes 
have preferred to continue fighting? .. no ‘Yas no The lives of his 
12. Under which circumstances in your hold 
opinion is it not necessary to obey the eS ton: ats 
orders to fight to the last bullet? —_— to give up the fight to save 
.. to avoid certain death. 
. when it no longer helps your .. Tisked the lives of his men 
comrades. .. saved lives ‘ 
.. when you know the war is lost. 24. In your opinion was he right? “ 
.. under no circumstances. 


13. Do you believe that Germany will .. yes  25- Did you uave confidence in your im- 
win the war? .. no mediate superior? 
.. doubt 
26. About how many men were captured 
14. Who is to blame for the war? directly with you? ...........e0006- 
27. Did you surrender on orders of a su- 


gl. 


32. 


3 

| 
28. \ 
s 
29. \ 
a 
Regiment with number ....................... 

Division with number 

40 


ice of this 


are pro- 


Yes 
no 


no 


yes 
. no 
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against your will? 
.. orders 
.. own decision 
. against will 


. When you surrendered, was your 


situation hopeless? 


. Why did your situation look hopeless 


at that particular mament? . 


_ Which form of government would 


you prefer for Germany after the 
war? 
.. Republic with free elections 
.. German military government 
.. Communism 
.. National Socialism 


. Have the divisions between social 


classes in Germany become greater or 
smaller in the last 10 years? 
greater 
. smaller 


. In your opinion has it become easier 


or harder during the last years for a 
little man to obtain justice in court? 
. easier 
.. harder 


33- 


34- 


Do you think that most higher Ger- 
man civil service officials should keep 
their jobs after the war? 
If Germany loses the war, which man 
or which group would you like best 
to head the government? 


. If Germany after the war will be oc- 


cupied by foreign powers, how co | 
do you think the occupation shoul 
dJast? 


. In France have you seen Anglo- 


American leaflets in the German lan- 
age? 


. Did you believe that the statements 


of the leaflets corresponded with the 
facts? 


. Which leaflets (or contents of leaf- 


lets) do you remember? 


4 
28 -. yes 
yes 
: 
an 
yes 3 
+» no 
++ yes 
.. no 
Yes 
.. no : 


